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INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT—PART 


A, explained in previous issues, the Council on Foreign Relations is the invisible govern- 
ment of the United States, by virtue of the fact that members of the Council occupy key posts in 
the executive branch of government from the Presidency downward. By its own efforts, and 
through many interlocking organizations, the Council on Foreign Relations also virtually con- 
trols public opinion in the United States. . 


The Council is not formally affiliated with the interlocking foundations and big corpora- 
tions which finance its work, or with the agencies which do its propaganda job; but the inter- 
lock can be shown in numerous ways, the most obvious being the overlapping of personnel. Just 
as Council on Foreign Relations members occupy key posts in government, they also occupy 
key posts in the foundations and other organizations which constitute the propaganda network 
doing the ‘public education’ work of the Council. 


The original, continuing, and primary objective of the Council on Foreign Relations is to 
convert America into a socialist nation and then make it a unit in a one-world socialist system. 


The Foreign Policy Association— World Affairs Center is perhaps the most influential of all 
the propaganda affiliates of the Council on Foreign Relations, working primarily in the field of 
brainwashing the public to accept the internationalist foreign policy (see Part III of this series). 
The Committee for Economic Development (see Parts IV and V of this series) is the CFR’s 
major propaganda agency working primarily in the field of domestic policies — formulating eco- 
nomic and other policies which, through governmental controls, will lead us into total socialism; 
and brainwashing the public to accept such policies. 


The propaganda work of these agencies does overlap. The Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center supports the domestic programs which the Committee for Economic Development 
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wants; and the CED supports the foreign policy 


programs which the FPA-WAC wants. Nonethe- 


less, the primary responsibility of these two or- 
ganizations is obvious; the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation-World Affairs Center promotes the foreign 
policies desired by the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations; the Committee for Economic Develop- 


ment promotes the domestic policies desired by 
the CFR. 


Business Advisory Council 


Another, smaller (but, in some ways, more 
powerful) organization has the primary respon- 
sibility of infiltrating government — of selecting 
men whom the CFR wants in particular jobs, and 
of formulating, inside the agencies of government, 
the policies which the CFR wants. This small but 
mighty organization is the Business Advisory 
Council. 


Daniel C. Roper, F. D. Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
Commerce, formed the Business Advisory Council 
on June 26, 1933. Roper set it up as a panel of 
big businessmen to act as unofficial advisers to 
President Roosevelt. He was disappointed in it, 
however. The biggest businessmen in America 
did, indeed, join; but they did not support the 
total new-deal as Roper had expected they would 
when he made them ‘advisers.’ 


Roper, however, was a figurehead. The brains 
behind the formation of the Business Advisory 
Council were in the head of Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, senior partner of the New York investment 
house of Goldman, Sachs & Co.,— and also on 
the boards of directors of about thirty of the 
biggest corporations in America. Weinberg 
helped organize the BAC. He recruited most of 
its key members. He was content to let America’s 
big businessmen ripen for a while in the sun- 
shine of the new-deal’s ‘new’ philosophy of gov- 
ernment, before expecting them to give that phil- 
osophy full support.. 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper pouted 
and whined and ignored the Business Advisory 
Council when he discovered that the big  busi- 


hessmen enrolled as governmental ‘advisers’ tried 
to advise things that governmental leaders did no 
like. But Sidney Weinberg was shrewd, and had 
a definite, long-range plan for the Business Ad. 
visory Council. He held the BAC together as , 
kind of social club, keeping the big business me 
under constant exposure to the ‘new’ economic 
philosophies of the new-deal, waiting for the 
propitious moment to enlist America’s leadi 
capitalists on the side of the socialist revolution. 
aries, determined to destroy capitalism and cre 
ate a one-world socialist society. 


The right time came in 1939 when World War 
II started in Europe, and Roosevelt developed his 
incurable ambition to get in that war and become 
President of the World. Plans for America’s fren. 
zied spending on national defense began in 1939, 
With mammoth government contracts in the of- 
fing, Weinberg had no trouble converting the 
Business Advisory Council of leading busines: 
men into an agency for helping governmentul 
leaders plan the policies for war and for the post 
war period. 


September, 1960, Harper's Magazine pub 


lished an article by Hobart Rowen, entitled} i 
‘America’s Most Powerful Private Club,” with}i 


a sub-title, “How a semi-social organization of 
the very biggest businessmen — discreetly shielded 
ftom public scrutiny —- is ‘advising’ the govern 
ment on its top policy decisions.” Here are pas 
sages from the article: 


“The Business Advisory Council meets regu 
larly with government officials six times a yea 
. ... On two of these six occasions . . . the BAC 
convenes its sessions at plush resorts, and with 
a half-dozen or more important Washington 
officials and their wives as its guests, it indulges 
in a three-day ‘work and play’ meeting .. .. 


“The guest list is always impressive: on occe 
sion, there have been more Cabinet officers at a 
. .. BAC meeting than were left in the Capital 


“These meetings cost the BAC anywhere from 
$6,000 to $12,000 or more, paid out of the dues 
of members . . . which have been judged tax 
deductible by the Internal Revenue Service . ... 
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“After the 1952 election, the BAC was having 
is fall ‘work and play’ meeting at the Cloister, 
just off the Georgia coast and a short distance 
fom Augusta, where Ike was alternating golf 
yith planning his first-term cabinet. (Sidney) 
Weinberg and (General Lucius D.) Clay, (mem- 
pers Of the BAC Executive Committee) . . . 
hustled . . . to Augusta, conferred with Ike (a 
‘dose, intimate, personal friend’ of both men) 


“The result was historic: Ike tapped three of 
the BAC leaders . . . for his Cabinet. They were 
Charles E. Wilson of General Motors as De- 
fense Secretary; (George M.) Humphrey, then 
hoss of the M. A. Hanna Co., as Treasury Sec- 
retary; and Robert T. Stevens of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., as Army Secretary .... 


“Afterwards, (Secretary) Humphrey himself 
dipped into the BAC pool for Marion Folsom of 
Eastman Kodak as Under Secretary of the Treas- 
uy (later Secretary of Health, Education, and 


“Membership in the Council gives a select few 
the chance to bring their views to bear on key 
government people, in a most pleasant, convivial, 
and private atmosphere ... . 


“The BAC, powerful in its composition and 
with an inside track, is thus a special force. An 
intimation of its influence can be gleaned from 
its role in the McCarthy case . . . . BAC helped 
to push Senator Joe McCarthy over the brink 
in 1954, by supplying a bit of backbone to the 
Eisenhower Administration at the right time. 


McCarthy’s chief target in the Army-McCarthy 


hearings was the aforementioned Robert T. 
Stevens — a big wheel in the BAC who had be- 
come Secretary of the Army. The BAC didn’t 
pay much — if any — attention to Joe McCarthy 
as a social menace until he started to pick on 
Bob Stevens. Then, they burned up. 


“During the May 1954 meeting at the Hom- 
stead (expensive resort hotel in Hot Springs, 
Virginia, where the BAC often holds its ‘work 
and play’ sessions with high government officials 
and their wives), Stevens flew down from Wash- 
ington for a weekend reprieve from his televised 
torture. A special delegation of BAC officials 
made it a point to journey from the hotel to 
the mountaintop airport to greet Stevens. He 
was escorted into the lobby like a conquering 
hero. Then, publicly, one member of the BAC 
after another roasted the Eisenhower Adminis- 


tration for its McCarthy-appeasement policy. 
The BAC’s attitude gave the Administration, 
some courage, and shortly thereafter former Sen- 
ator Ralph Flanders (a Republican and BAC 
member) introduced a Senate resolution calling 
for censure.” 


Active membership in the Business Advisory 
Council is limited to 60. After a few years as an 
‘active, a member can become a ‘graduate.’ At 
present the total of ‘active’ and ‘graduate’. mem- 
bers of the BAC is estimated at 160. I have man- 
aged to get the names of only 32 members of 
the BAC: 


William M. Allen, member of the BAC Execu- 
tive Committee in 1960 (President of Boeing 
Airplane Co.); William L. Batt (SKF Industries; 
former OPM and WPB manager); S. D. Bechtel, 
Chairman of BAC in 1959; member of execu- 
tive committee in 1960 (President of Bechtel 
Corp.); James B. Black, BAC executive commit- 
tee member in 1959 (Chairman of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.); Roger M. Blough, Vice Chairman 
of BAC in 1960 and previous years (Chairman of 
the Board of U. S. Steel Corp.); Harold Boes- 
chenstein, member of Executive Committee of 
BAC (President of the Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glass Corp.); Paul C. Cabot, BAC executive com- 
mittee member in 1959 (Chairman of State 
Street Investment Corp.); General Lucius D. 
Clay, member of the executive committee of 
BAC (Chairman of the Board of The Continen- 
tal Can Co.); W. L. Clayton (Anderson, Clay- 
ton Co.); Ralph Cordiner, Chairman of BAC 
in 1960 (President of General Electric); Ralph 
Flanders (former U. S. Senator); Marion B. Fol- 
som (former Secretary of Department of HEW; 
Eastman Kodak); Henry Ford II (Ford Motor 
Co.); Elisha Gray II, Member of the executive 
committee of BAC (Chairman of the Board of 
the Whirlpool-Seeger Corp.); Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, member of the executive commit- 
tee of BAC (President of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.); Joseph B. Hall, Vice Chair- 
man of BAC in 1960 (President of Kroger Co.); 
W. Averell Harriman (numerous positions in 
government including Cabinet, under Roosevelt, 
Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy; Union Pacific 
Railroad); Eugene Holman, member of the BAC 
executive committee (Chairman of the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey); George M. Humphrey (for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury and President of 
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M. A. Hanna Co.); James Knowlson (now de- 
ceased; former president of Stewart-Warner 
Corp.); L. F. McCollum, Vice Chairman of BAC 
in 1960 (President of the Continental Oil Co.); 
Charles G. Mortimer, member of the BAC execu- 
tive committee (President of General Foods 
Corp.); Charles Percy (Bell and Howell Co.); 
T. S. Petersen, member of the BAC executive 
committee (President of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia); C. R. Smith (President of American 
Airlines); Frank Stanton, vice chairman of BAC 
in 1959 (President of Columbia Broadcasting 
System); Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. (deceased; 
former President of U. S. Steel, and Secretary 
of State); Robert T. Stevens (former Secretary 
of the Army, and President of J. P. Stevens Co.); 
Charles Allen Thomas, member of BAC execu- 
tive committee in 1959 (President of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.); Juan T. Trippe, member of the 
BAC executive committee (President of Pan 
American World Airways, Inc.); Sidney Wein- 
berg, Vice Chairman of BAC in 1960 and in 
several previous years—the real founder of 
BAC; Charles E. Wilson (former Secretary of 
Defense, and President of General Motors). 

All Secretaries of Commerce since 1933 have 
served as Ex-Officio General Chairmen of the 
BAC. 


ides Weinberg (father of the BAC) is 
not listed (in any Council on Foreign Relations 
Annual Report in our files) as a member of the 
CFR; but he is a member of the board of many 
corporations which support the CFR; and has 
many close connections with CFR leaders through 
foundations and other CFR subsidiary agencies. 

Of the 32 persons, listed above, who are pub- 
licly known to be (or to have been) members of 
the BAC, 10 are (or were) also members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations: Bechtel, Blough, 
Clay, Clayton, Flanders, Harriman, Holman, Mc- 
Collum, Stettinius, Trippe. 

Practically all known members of the BAC have 
affiliations with one or more foundations (Rocke- 
feller, Ford, Carnegie, etc.) or other interlock- 
ing agencies of the Council on Foreign Relations. 


0. July 10, 1961, Roger M. Blough, announced 
that the Business Advisory Council had changed 


its name to Business Council; had severed its cop. 
nection with the Commerce Department; anj 
would in the future give its consultation service 
to any governmental agency that asked for them, 


The BAC had been under intense criticism fo 
the expensive entertainment it has been giving ty 
governmental officials it advises. 


Advertising Council 


The Advertising Council, 25 West 45th Stree 
New York 36, N. Y. (with offices at 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 1200 18th Street, N, 
W., Washington; 425 Bush Street, San Francisco) 
serves as a public relations operation to promote 
selected projects supported by the Council o 
Foreign Relations and its interlocking affiliates, 


The Advertising Council was created in 194 
(then called War Advertising Council) as a tax. 
exempt, non-governmental agency to promote 
wartime programs of government: rationing, 
salvage, the selling of war bonds, and so on. 


The Advertising Council’s specific job was to 
effect close co-operation between governmental 
agencies and business firms using the media of 
mass communication. A governmental agency 
would bring a particular project (rationing, for 
example) to the Advertising Council, for help 
in ‘selling’ the project to the public. The Council 
would enlist the aid of some advertising agency. 
The agency (giving its services for nothing, asa 
contribution to the war effort) would prepare 
signs, newspaper mats, advertising layouts, broad- 
casting kits and what not. The Advertising Coun- 
cil might then enlist the free services of a public 
relations firm to get this material into newspapers 
and magazines; get it inserted in the regular ads 
of business firms; get it broadcast, free, as public 
service spot announcements, by radio networks; get 
it inserted into regular commercials on radio 
broadcasts; get slogans and art-work stamped on 
the envelopes and business forms of corporations 
—and so on. 


The Advertising Council rendered a valuable 
service to advertisers, broadcasting organizations, 
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and publishers. Everyone wanted to support pro- 
jects that would help the war effort. The Ad- 
vettising Council did the important job of screen- 
ing —of presenting projects which were legiti- 
mate and urgent. 

Even the advertising agencies and public rela- 
tions firms, which contributed free services, pro- 
fted from the arrangement. They earned exper- 
ience and prestige as agencies which had prepared 
nationally successful campaigns. 


The Advertising Council continued after the 
war to perform this same service — selecting, for 
free promotion, projects that are “importantly in 
the public interest.” Indeed, the service is more 
valued in peace time than in war, by many adver- 
tisets and broadcasting officials, who are badgered 
to support countless causes and campaigns, most 
of which sound good but some of which may be 
objectionable. Investigating to screen the good 
from the bad is a major job. The Advertising 
Council does this job. The Council is respected 
by industry, by the public, and by government. 
It is safe to promote a project which the Adver- 
tising Council claims to be “importantly in the 
public interest.” 


Thus, officials of the Advertising Council have 
become czars in a most important field. They arbi- 
trarily decide what is and what is not in the pub- 
lic interest. When the Advertising Council “ac- 
cepts” a project, the most proficient experts in the 
world — leading Madison Avenue people — go 
to work, without charge, to create, and saturate the 
media of mass communication with, the skillful 
propaganda that ‘sells’ the project to the public. 


Driciats of the Advertising Council are aware 
of their power as moulders of public opinion. 
Theodore S. Repplier, head of the Advertising 
Council, was quoted in a June, 1961, issue of 
Saturday Review, as saying: 

“There are Washington officials hired to col- 
lect figures on about every known occupation, 
to worry about the oil and miners under the 
ground, the rain in the sky, the wildlife in the 
woods, and the fish in the streams— but it is 
nobody’s job to worry about America’s state of 
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mind or whether Americans misread a situation 
in a way that could be tragic. 


“This is a dangerous vacuum. But is is also 
a vacuum which explains to a considerable de- 
gree the important position the Advertising 
Council holds in American life today.” 


Note, particularly, that the Advertising Council 
is responsible to no one. If a business firm should 
decide on its own to include some “public serv- 
ice” project in its advertising, and the project 
evoked public indignation, the business firm 
would lose customers. The Advertising Council 
has no customers to please. Yet, the Advertising 
Council is a private agency, beyond the reach of 
voter and taxpayer indignation which, theoreti- 
cally, can exercise some control over public 
agencies. 


Wie are these irresponsible autocrats who have 
become so powerful that they can condition if not 
control public opinion? They are the members 
of the Public Policy Committee of the Adver- 
tising Council. Here were the 19 members of the 
Advertising Council’s Public Policy Committee, 
on June 23, 1958: 


Sarah Gibson Blanding, president of Vassar 
College; Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations Un- 
der Secretary; Benjamin J. Buttenwieser, partner 
in Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Olive Clapper, publicist; 
Evans Clark, member of the New York Times 
editorial board; Helen Hall, director of Henry 
Street Settlement; Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of 
this Public Policy Committee; Charles S. Jones, 
president of Richfield Oil Corporation; Law- 
rence A. Kimpton, Chancellor of University of 
Chicago; A. E. Lyon, executive secretary of the 
Railway Labor Executives Association; John J. 
McCloy, chairman of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Eugene Meyer, chairman of The Washing- 
ton Post & Times-Herald; William I. Myers, dean 
of Agriculture at Cornell University; Elmo 
Roper, public opinion analyst; Howard A. Rusk, 
New York University Bellevue Medical Center; 
Boris Shishkin, assistant to the president of AFL- 
CIO; George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president of In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation; 
Henry M. Wriston, executive director of the 
American Assembly. 
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0: these 19, 8 are members of the Council on 
Foreign Relations — Bunche, Buttenwieser, Hoff- 
man, McCloy, Roper, Shishkin, Shuster, Wriston. 
The remaining 11 are mostly ‘second level’ affili- 
ates of the CFR, or under the thumb of CFR 
members in the business world. 


Rie Advertising Council projects really are 
“in the public interest.” The ‘Stop Accidents’ 
campaign and the ‘Smokey Bear’ campaign to pre- 
vent forest fires are among several which have 
probably done much good. 


There has never been an Advertising Council 
project which insinuated anything to remind any- 
one of the basic American political idea written 
into our organic documents of government — the 
idea that men are endowed by God with inalien- 
able rights; that the greatest threat to those rights 
is the government under which men live; and that 
government, while necessary to secure the God- 
given blessings of liberty, must be carefully limited 
in power by an inviolable Constitution. But there 
have been several Advertising Council projects 
which were vehicles for the propaganda of inter- 
national-socialism. 


The Advertising Council has promoted Law 
Day, which is an annual occasion for inundating 
America with “World Peace Through World 
Law” propaganda, designed to prepare the people 
for giving the World Court jurisdiction over 
American affairs, as a major step toward world 
government (see this Report, September 14, 1959, 
“The World Court.”). 


The Advertising Council has promoted the 
“mental health” project, which, superficially, ap- 
pears to be an admirable effort to make the pub- 
lic aware of the truth that we have more mentally 
ill people than we have facilities for — but whose 
underlying, and sinister, purpose is to promote 
the passage, in all states, of ‘mental health’ laws 
fabricated by international socialists in the World 
Health Organization. and in the U. S. Public 
Health Service. These laws, to ‘facilitate access 
to hospital care’ for mentally ill people, provide 


no new facilities, prescribe no better treatm 
nor do anything else to relieve the suffering of 
sick people. 

The new ‘mental health’ laws, which the Ad. 
vertising Council is helping to persuade people 
in all states to accept, eliminate the constitutional 
safeguards of a person accused of being mentally 
ill, thus making it easier for bureaucrats, politi. 
cal enemies and selfish relatives to commit him 
and get him out of the way. See this Report, May 
5, 1958, “World Health Organization.” 


The Advertising Council has touted ACTION 
— American Council To Improve Our Neighbor. 
hoods, Box 462 Radio City Station, New York 
20, N. Y. — an organization for Urban Renewal. 
Of the 66 persons on the ACTION board of di- 
rectors, a controlling majority are; 


known members of the Council on Foreign 
Relations — such as, Philip L. Graham and Stan- 
ley Marcus; 


known members of important CFR affiliates 
— such as, Sidney Weinberg of the Business Ad- 
visory Council; 


union bosses like Harry C. Bates, Ben Fischer, 
Joseph D. Keenan, Jacob S. Potofsky, Walter 
Reuther; 


bureaucrats in charge of various ‘Housing 
Authorities,’ including Dr. Robert Weaver, Ken- 
nedy’s present Housing Administrator whose ap- 
pointment was challenged in the Senate because 
of Dr. Weaver’s communist front record; 


‘liberal’ politicians dedicated to the total soc 
ialist revolution — such as, Joseph S. Clark, Jr, 
U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania; 


officials of construction and real estate firms 
which have made mammoth profits on urban re- 
newal projects and who are also ‘liberal’ in their 
support of all governmental controls and sub- 
sidies, the tools for converting capitalism into 
socialism — such as, William Zeckendorf; 


representatives of organizations also ‘liberal’ 
in the sense indicated above — such as, Philip M. 
Klutznick of B’nai B'rith, and Mrs. Kathryn H. 
Stone of the League of Women Voters. 


The Advertising Council supports United Na 
tions propaganda. 
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“The 1959 annual report of the United States 
Committee for the United Nations pays special 
tribute to the “radio-tv campaign, conducted 
through the cooperation of the Advertising Coun- 
dl and the National Association of Broadcasters.” 
Here are some passages, from this tribute, which 
show how the Advertising Council gets one-world 
socialist propaganda into millions of American 
homes. 


“Perry Como read the UN spot personally to 
his audience of 33,000,000.” 


“Jack Paar . . . (showed) a filmed visit to the 
UN by his daughter, Randy . . . following a 
glendid statement (by Paar). This 7-minute 
segment of the show reached a minimum of 30,- 
000,000 viewers.” 


“The campaign received tremendous recog- 
nition also on Meet the Press, the Today show, 
I Love Lucy, the Desilu Playhouse, and the Jack 
Benny show, among many others.” 


“Broadcast kits went out to every radio and 
television station in the country.” 


A recent accomplishment of the Advertising 
Council was its saturation bombing of the Ameri- 
can public with propaganda in support of Ken- 
nedy’s Youth Peace Corps (see this Report, March 
13, 1961). 


U. S. Committee for the UN 


I. 1948, the State Department created the U. S. 
Committee for the UN (mentioned above in con- 
nection with the Advertising Council) as a semi- 
oficial organization to propagandize for the UN 
in the United States, with emphasis on promoting 
“UN Day” each year. 


The Council on Foreign Relations dominates 
the U. S. Committee for the UN. Such persons 
as Stanley C. Allyn, Ralph Bunche, Gardner 
Cowles, H. J. Heinz, Eric Johnston, Milton Katz, 
Stanley Marcus, Hugh Moore, John Nason, Jack 
I. Straus, and Walter Wheeler, Jr., — all Council 
on Foreign Relations members — are members 
of the U. S. Committee for the United Nations. 


Water Wheeler, Jr., (last name in the list 
above) is President of Pitney-Bowes, maker of 
postage meter machines. Mr. Wheeler is trying 
to stop all Pitney-Bowes customers from using, 
on their meter machines, the American patriotic 
slogan, “This is a republic, not a democracy: let’s 
keep it that way.” Mr. Wheeler says this slogan 
is controversial. But Mr. Wheeler is supporting a 
campaign to get the slogan of international soc- 
ialism, UN We Believe, used on Pitney-Bowes 
Postage meter machines — probably the most con- 
troversial and insidiously harmful slogan ever to 
appear in American advertising (see “UN We 
Believe,’ below. 


American Association for 


the United Nations 


The AAUN is another tax-exempt, ‘semi-pri- 
vate’ organization set up by the Council on For- 
eign Relations (not directly by the CFR, but by 
the State Department which the Council runs) as 
a propaganda agency for the UN. It serves as 
an outlet for UN pamphlets and, with chapters in 
most key cities throughout the United States, as 
an organizer of meetings, lecture-series, and other 
programs which wash the local citizenry with 
propaganda about the ineffable goodness and 
greatness of the United Nations as the maker and 
keeper of world peace. 


The Council on Foreign Relations dominates 
the AAUN. Some of the leading CFR members 
who run the AAUN are: Ralph J. Bunche, Cass 
Canfield, Benjamin V. Cohen, John Cowles, 
Clark M. Eichelberger, Ernest A. Gross, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Palmer Hoyt, Herbert Lehman, Oscar 
de Lima, Irving Salomon, James T. Shotwell, 
Sumner Welles, Quincy Wright. 


UN We Believe 


lL. 1958, the United States Committee for the 
UN created an Industry Participation Division for 
the specific purpose of getting the UN emblem 
and UN We Believe slogan displayed on the com- 
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mercial vehicles, stationery, business forms, office 


buildings, flag poles, and advertising layouts of | 
American business firms. The first major firm | 


to plunge conspicuously into this pro-UN propa- 
ganda drive was United Air Lines. W. A. Pat- 
terson, President of United, is an official of the 
Committee For Economic Development, a major 
Council on Foreign Relations propaganda affiliate, 
and has served on the Business-Education Com- 
mittee of the CED. Mr. Patterson had the UN We 
Believe emblem painted in a conspicuous place 
on every plane in the United Air Lines fleet. There 
was a massive protest from Americans who know 
that the UN is part of the great scheme to destroy 
America as a free and independent republic. Mr. 
Patterson had the UN emblems removed from 
his planes. See this Report, “Un Emblem in the 
Sky,” July 14, 1958; and “The UN Emblem — 
Again,” October 13, 1958. 


Now, the American Association for the United 
Nations and the U. S. Committee for the UN 
(both enjoying federal tax exemption, as ‘edu- 
cational’ in the ‘public interest’) have created an- 
other tax-exempt organization to plaster the UN 
emblem all over the American landscape, in de- 
fiance of the wishes of the public. 


The new organization is called UN We Be- 
lieve. Here is an article from the May-June, 1961, 
issue of Weldwood News, a house organ of 


United States Plywood Corporation: (New York 


_ 36, New York): 


“A. W. (Al) Teichmeier, USP director of mer. 
chandising, is the Company’s closest physical link 
to the United Nations —he’s president of UN 
We Believe. 


“UN We Believe, under joint auspices of the 
American Association for the UN and the U. §, 
Committee for the UN, is a non-profit, year. 
round program geared to convince industry, or. 
ganizations and indivduals how important pub. 
lic support can mean in preserving world peace, 

“USP uses the seal . . . (UN emblem and UN 
We Believe slogan) on its postage meters for 
all New York mailings. Among some other active 
companies in the program are CIT, General 
Telephone, Texaco, American Sugar Refining 
P. Lorillard Co., and KLM Dutch Airlines.” 


Piywova companies (small ones, producing 
hardwood plywood, if not big ones like USP) 
have been grieviously hurt by the trade and for- 
eign-aid policies which the UN, international. 
socialist crowd is responsible for. 

Lenin is said to have remarked that when it 
comes time for communists to hang all capitalists, 
the capitalists will bid against each other for con- 
tracts to sell the rope. 


Part Vil 


. Next week: more on Invisible Government. 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a 
half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 


After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As 
the radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience 


giving both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the 
side that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 


If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 


the side of freedom, you can help immensely 
Smoot Report. 


subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan 
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